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ANUARY The snow bird flies across the trail to shed 
J His soft white feathers on the beaten track: 
Snow Moon But cautious braves will never be misled, 
They leave a token-sign to guide them back. 
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FEBRUARY Old Wolf howls menace at the hunger moon, 

A monstrous shadow, greedy eyes ablaze: 

Woe to the papoose, asleep in warm cocoon, 

If game is scarce and the crib not filled with maize. 


MARCH The crow calls often from the empty field 
Across the furrows, as the lengthening sun 
Crow Moon Makes the frozen hands of winter yield 
Once more to let the shackled water run. 


Hunger Moon 


APRIL On eager wings, the wild goose from the south 
Calls youths and maidens out and soaring higher, 
Wild Goose Moon The summons of spring within her shrilling mouth 
Coaxes the old crones from the tepee fire. 


MAY Dew glistens on the unfurled grass 
: In fields where the sky maiden walks at dawn: 
Song or Planting [isten! You may hear her pass 
Moon And from each spot her moccasins touch, springs corn. 


JUNE And now begin the warm June nights when lovers 
Saunter beneath the languorous moon of Rose 
And in its magic light, each brave discovers 

The secret that a maiden’s eyes disclose 


JULY The Thunder Bird hurls lightning bolts and speaks! 

His mighty voice rolls down the mountainside, 

Thunder Moon And wings of raindrops flap across the peaks; 
Had he not come, the corn-sprouts might have died. 


Rose Moon 


AUGUST Beneath this moon the tender corn stands green, 
And angry gods have all been pacified; 

The wearied squaws can rest, calmly serene: 
At harvesttime they will be satisfied. 


SEPTEMBER The frightened stag flees from the drawing bow— 
: To furnish meat and hide his blood must spill— 
Hunting Moon But swifter the arrow flies that brings him low, 
Each hunting brave must show a proper kill. 


Green Corn Moon 


OCTOBER Summer grows old and more resigned to grief 
. And autumn winds disperse each falling leaf; 
Leaf Falling Moon the stacks of cornstalks make a flaming pyre 
And children gather fagots for the fire. 


NOVEMBER The cold moon spreads a thin transparent sheet 
Upon the once swift-moving mountain stream: 
Her breath of hoary frost turns rain to sleet, 
Glazing the frozen earth to make it gleam. 


Ice Forming Moon 


DECEMBER The old Chief sleeps at last, moon of long night: 


He rests with folded arms and silent tongue, 
Asking the Great Spirit for both strength and might 
In happy hunting grounds where old are young. 


or as 


Long Night Moon 
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UNITEDTO SAVE LIVES 


WAR ON WASTE OF LIVES. 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
Make posters showing that when 
many men are spending their lives 
for our freedom and safety we must 
not waste life through carelessness. 
Have a “hazard hunt” at home, 
in school, on farms and in your 
neighborhood. Get facts about 
hazards from the Red Cross check 
list. Add other hazards you dis- 
cover in your own community; for 
example, special hazards for town 
boys and girls who work on farms. 
Include special causes of winter 
accidents such as coasting, skat- 
ing, skiing; carbon monoxide poi- 
soning from coal furnaces, arti- 
ficial heating or lighting gas, or 
auto engines; accidental shooting. 
Review First Aid, learning about 
prevention and care of frostbite. 
Plan ways of continuing your 
accident prevention program 
through all seasons. Help reach 
the national goal of First Aid 
training for one in every family. 


HELP PREVENT FEAR IN 
AIR RAID DRILLS — Make 
Entertainment Kits for home and 
school or community shelters. 4n 
Aim—a kit to fit each shelter. 
Consider the use of the shelter, 
whether for one family, a school 


ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 


UNITED IN SERVING 


THROUGH J. R. C. COUN- 
CILS—Have a Junior Red Cross 
Council in each room. Everybody 
can belong to it. Elect officers. 

Send your officers to a School 
Junior Red Cross Council or elect 
other representatives. 

From the School Junior Red 
Cross Council send officers or other 
representatives to a Chapter JRC 
Council. 

The Chapter Junior Red Cross 
Council is responsible for having 
needed service carried out by some 
school. 

The School Junior Red Cross 
Council can let the different rooms 
and grades know about chances for 
service and can help all rooms plan 
so that no chance is missed. 

The Room Junior Red Cross 
Council meets now and then to de- 
cide on making things for service. 
It volunteers to take care of needs 
that the School JRC Council ex- 
plains. Your representatives let 
the School Council know about 
how your service projects are 
coming. 


TAKE STOCK OF SERVICE 
—Make a list in your room of all 
the kinds of service you have car- 
ried on this year through your 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutuH Evetyn HENDERSON 


The January News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


Art: 


“Chinese Festivals” (front cover), “Indian Moons,” 
“My Country’s Creatures,” “Notes on This Issue” 
(editorial) 


Geography: 
China—‘Chinese Festivals,” “The Big Gate”’ 
Dominican Republic 
“Modern Colonists” 
Iceland—“Miles Away” 


U. S. A—“Indian Moons,” “Best Friends,” “The 
American Slovak,” “Miles Away,” “Jacob Riis, Amer- 
ican Citizen,” “Round the Year in Wonalancet” 


“My Country’s Creatures,” 


United Nations—‘Chinese Festivals,” “My Coun- 
try’s Creatures,” “The Big Gate,” “Best Friends,” 
“The American Slovak,” “Modern Colonists” 


Health Education: 
“Starring Health” 


History: 
“My Country’s Creatures” 


Primary Grades: 

“Air Mail Special,” “Chinese Festivals,” “Starring 
Health,” “The Big Gate,” “Best Friends” 
Special Interests: 


Animals and Pets—‘‘The Big Gate,” 
tivals,” ‘““My Country’s Creatures” 


“Chinese Fes- 


Climate and Seasons—‘Indian Moons,” “Miles 
Away,” “Round the Year in Wonalancet,” “Air Mail 
Special” 


Holidays—‘“Chinese Festivals,” “Best Friends” 


The War and Work for Victory—‘Victory Book 
Campaign of 1943,” “The Big Gate,” “The American 
Slovak,” “Modern Colonists,” “News Parade,” “Be- 
trayal by Rumor” 


Writing Letters—“Round the Year in Wonalancet,” 
“Air Mail Special” 


Victory Book Campaign, January 5-March 5 


The Victory Book Campaign, to be repeated this 
year, is again being financed by the American Red 
Cross and the United Service Organizations jointly. 
Junior members of the American Red Cross will take 
part in the work this year as they did last year. The 
American Red Cross Chapters will not conduct sepa- 
rate book collections; that is, Chapters and other Red 
Cross units such as Camp and Hospital Service Coun- 
cils and Hospital and Recreation Corps will not con- 
duct independent collections, but will make their re- 
sources for collection available to the local committee 
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of the Victory Book Campaign. Where in any com- 
munity there is no Victory Book Committee, the 
Chapter will assist in organizing one under the name 
of the Victory Book Campaign. In any event the 
local public libraries should be able to give advice 
on the best way to assist. 

Working from the youngest up, the job for Junior 
Red Cross members will be something like this: Ele- 
mentary school Junior Red Cross members will help 
collect books, naturally not their own childish favor- 
ites, but those that they inspire parents and other 
relatives to contribute. The slogan, “The book that 
you want to keep is a good one to give,” will be useful 
in inspiring wise choices. Elementary school members 
can also take the responsibility for cleaning up soiled 
books. If the elementary school members deliver their 
share in good physical condition they will have played 
an important part in this important service. 

Inevitably there will be a certain proportion that 
are inappropriate. The high school members may be 
authorized to make a first sorting, selection, and re- 
jection from books that are collected from all the 
schools. This work on the part of the older members 
should save the local librarians at least a degree of 
hard labor. 


New Plays 


Two new plays have recently been added to the 
Junior Red Cross list. Both were written by their 
authors especially for the American Junior Red Cross 
as a contribution toward your work for victory. 

“Clara Barton, Angel of the Battlefield,” by Rose 
Ruscito, is a simple dramatization of Clara Barton’s 
life, presented as the narrative of a mother to her 
little girls, with the scenes of the story acted out. 

“Let’s Eat A Vitamin,” by Sue Davidson, is a whim- 
sical play about an imaginary little old lady who 
proves to several children that vitamins are an im- 
portant way of keeping spry. 


New Toy Patterns 


Several new patterns for stuffed toys have recently 
been added to the Junior Red Cross list: a bear, a pig, 
a dog, an elephant, and a panda. The first four were 
designed and given to the American Junior Red Cross 
by Georgia Hanley Greene of Philadelphia as her 
contribution to the work of children for a happier 
world. 


Teacher Education in a Democracy at War 


Contents of the one hundred and twenty page re- 
port of the Commission on Teacher Education are indi- 
cated by the Chapter titles: “Implications of War 
for Teacher Education,” “Lessons from the War of 
1917-18,” “The Postwar Upward Trend in Educa- 
tion,” “History Repeating Itself,” “Lessons from Re- 
cent English Experience,” and “A Program of Teacher 
Education for the United States.” This report should 
be helpful to the large proportion of teachers who 
voluntarily continue their education through addi- 
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tional study while in service. It may be obtained from 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., for seventy-five cents. 


War on Waste of Lives 


The nation-wide urge to learn First Aid has been 
one response to conscious or unconscious conviction 
that we at home must make ourselves as ready as we 
can to save lives. The American Red Cross First Aid 
and Accident Prevention Services report that in almost 
every family represented in the schools some member 
has recently taken a First Aid course; many elemen- 
tary school pupils have themselves taken the junior 
course. “They have been thrilled to learn what may 
be done when an accident occurs, how to call the doc- 
tor, what to do to help the one who has been hurt, 
and also what not to do.” 

Instruction in caring for accident victims, however, 
misses one of its primary aims unless it makes the 
learner more aware of ways to prevent the accidents. 
“Members of the Junior Red Cross can use the ex- 
perience that they and their parents have had as a 
basis for talks on accidents and how they may be 
prevented, particularly in their own homes.” 

Children are increasingly left to look out for them- 
selves during the war and need progressive education 
in carrying their new responsibilities. Through teacher 
leadership and Junior Red Cross Council planning a 
series of seasonal projects can be carried out as sug- 
gested by the Calendar this month. 

If you undertake an accident prevention program 
in cooperation with the local Red Cross Chapter, you 
may receive the revised Red Cross booklet, Preventing 
Accidents (ARC 1023), which deals with common ac- 
cidents about homes and farms. The urgent need of 
understanding and building right habits is empha- 
sized by the fact that annually about 32,000 persons 
are killed in accidents at home, about one-third of all 
who die from accidents of any kind. Prevention of 
accidents in farming, one of the most hazardous occu- 
pations, is also more vital than ever now, not only to 
our nation but to the United Nations and the world. 

The Red Cross “Check List for Common Hazards” 
(Form 1479) will help you make the accident preven- 
tion program definite. Your Chapter can secure 
enough of these for each of your pupils to have one 
to use in his own “hazard hunt” at home and on the 
farm. With this list of hazards based on statistical 
records for a background, pupils can make their per- 
sonal discoveries and work out practical ways of cor- 
recting unfavorable conditions in their own communi- 
ties. 

You yourselves may, through arrangements with 
the Red Cross Chapter, enter adult classes in Accident 
Prevention, now available. Nine hours are required 
for the course in preventing home accidents and twelve 
hours in the combined course for home and farm acci- 
dent prevention. Certificates are awarded for the suc- 
cessful completion of either course. The more spe- 
cific understanding gained will help you guide boys 
and girls in building those social attitudes and careful 





Developing Calendar Activities for 
January 


The ob- 
jective is to prevent the waste of lives in order that 
life may be used for greater purposes. 

(Material furnished by Richard W. Thrush, Assistant 
National Director, First Aid and Accident Prevention Serv- 
ice, American National Red Cross). 


habits that will reduce the accident total. 


A Unit in National Defense 


An example of combining learning and school proj- 
ects with national defense as the focus was sent by 
the seventh and eighth grades of the Venice High 
School of the Los Angeles, California, Chapter. The 
unit included drawing up objectives for physical and 
mental discipline, as follows: 

“(1) Learn to protect ourselves. 

(2) Build ourselves up by hiking, swimming, running, 
skating, rowing, horseback-riding and hard work. 

(3) Demonstrate First Aid methods. 

(4) Learn to control ourselves. 

(5) Learn to obey orders from superiors. 

(6) Learn to cooperate with others. 

(7) Learn to share with others. 

(8) Learn to take responsibility. 

(9) Learn to spend money wisely for our needs. 

(10) Learn to plan ahead. 

(11) Learn safety rules and to look for safety devices.” 

A complete record was kept of all projects under- 
taken in the unit, including such things as writing 
poems and making looms and weaving scarves for 
children of England. 


Treatment for Poliomyelitis 


The Science News Letter for October 17, 1942, an- 
nounced the need for squares of wool to be used in 
connection with the now famous Kenny treatment for 
infantile paralysis patients. Because of wartime scar- 
city the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
is able to ship the 100% wool placed at the disposal 
of the Foundation only to “hospitals where the need 
is immediate, that is, where patients in the early stages 
of infantile paralysis are actually under treatment 
when the request is made.” Neither can the available 
material be shipped in expectation of cases that may 
occur in the future. “In communities where there are 
only one or two cases, it is suggested that sufficient 
material such as old blankets, outworn woolen suits 
and the like can be obtained without calling on the 
Foundation supply.” 

“An average of five pounds of woolen material is 
required for each patient ... if the foregoing is ad- 
hered to, we believe we will be able to meet the de- 
mands of the entire country,” the Foundation states. 
“The woolen material is cut into pieces used for hot 
fomentation over the affected areas, an important fea- 
ture of the Kenny treatment of infantile paralysis.” 

It has been suggested by members of the American 
Red Cross Nursing Service that Junior Red Cross 
members might inquire in their own communities, and 
if the local hospitals desire this material they might 
assume responsibility for collecting and cutting woolen 
pieces according to instructions received from their 
local doctors and hospitals. 














or a neighborhood ; consider space, 
light, number of persons, their 
ages. Plan for varied enjoyment: 


song sheets with words of familiar 
tunes ; simple instruments for lead- 
ing the singing, like mouth organs, 
accordion, ukulele; books of stunts, 
puzzles, quiz games, riddles, puns; 
good stories to read aloud, books 
of comics; an outfit of marionettes 
or finger puppets, simple costume 
accessories like amateur dramat- 
ics; pocket-sized games or table 
games; soft toys for young chil- 
dren. Include instructions and 
equipment for several active games 
if there is room in the shelter. 

In your JRC Council decide on 
what type of kits to make and items 
to include in each. Every grade 
might volunteer to make one type 
of article. 


HELP YOUR COMMUNITY 
CURE POLIOMYELITIS— 
Inquire of doctors and local hospi- 
tals whether wool is needed for hot 
fomentations used in treatments. 
If so, collect clean scraps of wool 
blankets, suitings and other wool 
remnants. Ask whether you can 
help by cutting the material into 


squares and what size they should 
be. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, HELP WIN VIC- 
TORY BY KEEPING YOURSELVES WELL. 
MAKE POSTERS SHOWING HOW NOT 
TO CATCH COLD. 











1943 JANUARY 1943 | 
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VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 
JANUARY 5 — MARCH 5 


Help collect books for the Armed Forces. Ask parents or 
other relatives to contribute books for you to bring to school 
for the Victory Book collection. 








Make everybody understand that only the most interesting 
books will do for the men who risk their lives for us. Dis- 
card soiled books or clean with art gum. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, ASK EACH ONE OF YOUR FATHERS TO GIVE ONE 
FAVORITE BOOK FOR THE VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. TELL THEM: 
“ANY BOOK YOU REALLY WANT TO KEEP IS A GOOD ONE TO GIVE.” 


Through your School Council arrange to collect books 
from each room to be picked up by the Chapter Junior Red 
Cross Council. Be sure to keep a record of the number of 
books collected. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 

















Junior Red Cross. What schoo 
work helped you do them better? 

How many things did you make 
for the Armed Forces? 

How many Gift Boxes did you 
fill for blind children? 

To what other sections of our 
country have you sent school cor- 
respondence albums? 

To what other countries? 

What kinds of community serv- 
ice have you performed? 


LEARN OF J.R.C. SERVICE 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES— 
For example — British members 
filled Treasure Bags for Hospital 
Supply Depots, gave clothing, toys, 
flowers and fruit for children in 
bombed areas, salvaged tinfoil to 
sell for the school’s penny-a-week 
Red Cross Can. 

Australian members constructed 
a loom from discarded packing 
cases, bee-frame wire and fishing 
line, and wove scarves for Red 
Cross gifts. Boys sold the bark 
from wattle trees to earn money 
for service. 

New Zealand members gathered 
hips from wild briar rose trees and 
sent them to nurses, who made 
syrup of them to give babies in 
place of orange juice. 

French members earned money 
and purchased books for prisoners 
of war. 
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NEWS 


Part I 


January « 1943 


My Country's Creatures 


MARIA LUISA SANDER ARIZA 
Illustrations by Aline Appel 


Snice my arrival in the United States, I 
have often been amazed at the lack of knowl- 
edge of my country displayed by citizens of 
this great nation. Yet the Dominican Repub- 
lic is practically sitting on the doorstep of 
New York, and Santo Domingo was greatly be- 
loved by Christopher Columbus. But when I 
want to talk to you of my country, what can I 
tell you that cannot be read in books written 
by your own people and to be found in any 
library? You know that my country was first 
occupied by the Carib Indians who were de- 
stroyed or driven out by the Spaniards. That 
in Santo Domingo, then called Hispaniola, 
was the first European settlement in the 
Western Hemisphere. That Diego, son of Co- 
lumbus, was once its governor. That it was 
once occupied by the Haitians, then by United 
States Marines. Some of you may know that 
Santo Domingo, to give it the name by which 
it is better known, is at the moment a key- 
stone of hemisphere defense, for United States 
military planes use our fields. 

But has the country any personality for 
you, and if not, how does one give it person- 
ality? The people are Latin Americans, quick 
to laugh, bright of eyes and of dress, slightly 
on the lazy side, much given to guitar playing. 

How about the country itself? For myself, 
I believe it is one of the most beautiful in the 
world, and before this war came, I had seen a 


large part of the world—South America, 
North America, Central America and much of 
Europe. The sea is bluer around Santo Do- 
mingo than anywhere else; the skies are 
brighter; the flowers have a marvelous per- 
fume, while the creatures. ... 

Ah, it is of the creatures I shall speak then. 
There is no dangerous animal in Santo Do- 
mingo, unless it be the crocodile of Lake En- 
riquillo, and he is afraid of man. I have never 
known him to attack man, not even if he was 
surprised. So we rule him out as a menace and 
when we think of him, we think of that lake, 
Enriquillo, which is a hundred and ten feet 
below the level of the sea, and something less 
than sixty-five miles in length, reaching from 
Neiba to Jimani, on the border of Haiti. When 
the sun is right, its southern waters are 
shadowed by the Bahoruco Mountains, while 
the shadows of the Cordillera Centrales fall 
on its northern side. Up from the marshy 
ground which reaches down to it from the up- 
land coffee plantations rise flamingos with 
their gorgeously-colored breasts. 

There is an island in almost the exact cen- 
ter of Lake Enriquillo, and on this island, 
where the atmosphere plays strange tricks on 
the eyes, are the little-known, snouted rhino- 
ceros iguanas, which have mouths the color 
of indigo. They sometimes reach a length of 
three or four feet. And when the sun is right 
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on the island, these crea- 
tures look like dinosaurs. 
But maybe that is be- 
cause, at a certain time 
of a summer morning, 
trees seem to be march- 
ing across the surface of 
Lake Enriquillo, like sol- 
diers. No one knows the 
cause of this mirage. 
There are rhinoceros igu- 
anas in various parts of 
my country and people 
hunt them with iguana 
dogs for sport. The dogs 
sort of “surround” them 
until the hunter can drop 
nooses over their heads 
and lead them home, 
though they do not lead 
very readily, and never 
seem to learn. There was 
a time when my people 
ate iguana, but now they 
seldom do, and the cap- 
tives are soon turned 
loose. I have occasionally 
surprised iguanas in the 
dry stalks of the cane 
fields of Barahona, and 
as they scurry swiftly 
away they sound like a 
herd of elephants stam- 
peding. 
There is also in Bara- 
hona Province a 
lake called 
Rincon 
where 


it is said that sharks like those in the sea may 
be found. This is advanced as proof that once, 
back in the days of the pirates of the Spanish 
Main perhaps, the sea and Lake Enriquillo 
and Lake Rincon were one body of water 
reaching westward to the Haitian border. I 
can’t swear to this, however, for I’ve never 
met anybody who actually saw a shark in that 
lake, though I’ve met people who insisted that 
sharks a hundred feet long are a daily occur- 
rence there! I wouldn’t be surprised if maybe 
it isn’t just a story. 

There are a number of snakes in my coun- 
try, but you can make pets of them without 
any risk. There is the banana snake, a long 
green one that moves swiftly, if it feels like it, 
and harms nobody. Then there is the maja, 
which people catch when it is young and put 
in their houses to keep down mice. This mem- 
ber of the boa family will grow to be five feet 
long—and become a member of the house- 
hold. If you happen to be in one of our in- 
land homes, and a maja comes to look at you, 
do not be frightened; he is just a “house cat!” 

There are some creatures in some places 
that have a painful bite or sting. The black 
scorpions and brown scorpions are both pain- 
ful biters and stingers, especially the black 
one, particularly if you happen to put your 
hand on the mother when her body is covered 
by her little ones. She is their motorcar until 
they are large enough to fend for themselves, 
and they run all over her, protected by her 
barbed tail from all harm. These scorpions 
do not attack and the cities are almost en- 
tirely free of them. It’s only inland, and in 
the mountains, that they will be found. 

There are tarantulas, but they are usually 
so big and lazy that they don’t matter; they 
are just fearful to look at. But there is a 
member of this family, a little spider that 
looks as if it had red eyes because it has tiny 
red spots where the eyes apparently ought to 
be, which is harmful. For- 
tunately, it 








is rare, for it jumps at feeding horses, biting 
them and making painful, swollen wounds. 

It is an experience to ride down the trail 
from Barahona to La Cienega, Paradis, Los 
Patos, Enriquillo and Trujin. This is the scene 
of many gay times in the days of the pirates, 
when the bDouwchaniers, curers of meat in the 
hills, joined with the pirates and gave their 
name, buccaneers, to the rovers of the seas. 
Beautiful butterflies rise from the trees and 
flutter among the flowers that carpet the 
shoulders of the hills reaching back to the 
Bahorucos. Hermit crabs stop stockstill, at 
exactly the right spot to escape being crushed 
by the hoofs of your horse or mule—mule, if 
you're jungle-and-trail-wise. You wonder 
about the crab, for he is never twice the same. 
He may be found miles from the sea, carrying 
a shell on his back or, rather, inside the shell 
he carries on his back. When he is little, he 
picks a little one. When he grows until his 
shell becomes uncomfortably tight, he hunts 
until he finds a bigger one. He pushes it into 
the shade or waits for shade to come over it 
because he can’t stand sun on his tender body, 
and then he changes from the old shell to the 
new. The new home may be an entirely dif- 
ferent shape from the old one, but that does 
not matter, if the size is right. 

Old Herman, a German gentleman who has 
been in my country for more than half a cen- 
tury, has made quite a study of hermit crabs. 
He tells quite a fanciful tale about them. 
They love eggs, and he says they know what it 
means when a hen cackles. A crab will scurry 
to the sound of cackling, dash at the egg and 
start it rolling. He rolls it and rolls it until 
he gets it under a tree. Then he climbs to a 
limb at least ten feet up, swings down under 


Left to right: Cuban conures, boa, 
iguanas, hermit crab, roseate spoon- 
bills, crocodile; tree ducks, flamin- 
gos, gallinule, tarantula, boa, doves, 
conure, spoonbill 
















































it, drops. He 
never misses 
the egg. Of 
course a hermit crab is 
tiny and can’t break the 
shell the first drop, so he 
may have to scurry right 
back up the tree, and do it 
all over again. Next time 
he hits the egg at exactly 
the same spot. Having 
broken the shell, after 
maybe six or seven drops— 
the crabs are very patient and 
stay right on the job until it is 
done—he proceeds to drink the in- 
side thereof. My scientific friends 
refuse to believe the story. 

Off to the left as you travel 
southward down the trail you 
may see the dorsal fins of sharks 
or jewfish. Sunlight glistens now 
and again on the silvery sides of 
fish as beautiful as any that ever 
circled Hawaii—fish as delicate as 
the wings of angels. And on rocks 
well offshore the pelicans sit, 
looking oddly like old men wear- 
ing spectacles. Now and again 
they soar awkwardly up from 
their rocks, cruise over the sea for 
a moment, nose down, fold their 
wings, and plummet. They strike 
the water with a loud slap, make 
their catch and rise with it in 
their huge beaks, but... 

There is a strange bird that 
preys on the pelican. He is an 





air he is a genius. He must take off from the 
edge of his nest or from the top of a cliff in 
order to launch himself into the air; but once 
he is flying he heads toward the nearest peli- 
can fishing ground. He circles above the peli- 
cans until one of them rises and then dives. 
He follows the pelican down. When the peli- 
can takes off from the water again, with his 
catch, there is this Man o’ War or frigate-bird 
right above him, working a nice two-fisted 
game of his own. With his hooked bill he 
pecks at the pelican. The pelican does the 
natural thing; he drops the fish. The frigate- 
bird catches it in mid air and flies away with 
it. He does not harm the pelican; he refuses 
to injure his fishing tackle. 

You go on down the trail until you reach 
La Cienega, which lies in the shadow of El 
Coronel, the white-faced cliff that leads the 
Bahorucos down to the sea. There you receive 
the greetings of the happiest of peoples— 
happy because they are away from the rest 
of the world?—and begin the climb over the 
shoulder of the Bahorucos to reach Paradis, 
and another world. 

On this exciting winding trail, which is 
really safe only for a mule or burro, you look 
down at pelicans, far out on rocks over which 
the Caribbean breaks with pleasing sounds; 
you look up at trees from which lianas droop 
like wilted serpents. Orchids of strange col- 
ors and no odor grow in the crotches. Under- 
foot there is movement, life. Underfoot is the 
hermit crab in great numbers, every last one 
of him just escaping the hoofs of your mule. 
But there are creatures which your mount 
avoids carefully: the centipedes. The mule 
knows that to be stung and bitten by a centi- 
pede is an experience none would care to re- 
peat. There is fire in that bite and in every 
one of the many legs, and here on the trail 
the centipede grows to almost two feet in 
length, and is as big around as two thumbs. 
His color varies from deep brown to almost 
ebon black. If you travel this trail at night, it 
is better to wear high-topped boots. 

And here, on occasion, is found that rarest 
of reptiles, the “snake-with-two-heads,” as we 





Dominicans call it. It is the “blind snake,” 
so called because its eyes are covered by trans- 
lucent scales. Our people call it “snake-with- 
two-heads,” because of its habit of raising the 
tail to look like a reared head. It is all of a 
foot long, and about as big around as a pencil. 

How about our birds? Let’s go in another 
direction to find some of the most interesting 
ones, up in the Bonao area, in the Cibao, or 
Vega Real—Columbus’ “Royal Meadow”’— 
where the trees are thick under the Cordillera 
Centrales, and streams meander through the 
steaming forest. Here the parrots thrive. As 
you go into the woods you meet them by scores 
and hundreds, and meet the same ones over 
and over again, as they fly away, scolding at 
you, and fly back to scold you some more. I 
have been told that often they stay so close to 
our villages that they pick up the speech of 
our townspeople, but I haven’t heard this my- 
self, and one can never be sure about the 
stories told by fun-loving folk like mine! 

Then, there are the palomas, or doves. These 
beautiful wild creatures are found in many 
sections, I should say almost all, of my coun- 
try. I know that some hunters hunt them for 
food, but I prefer not to think of that. They 
are so lovely, and the rustling sound their 
wings make in flight is a delight to my ears; 
it, too, makes me think of far places, because 
there is a sad strangeness in it. 

Never believe stories that make my beautiful 
country seem to be other than a land of sun- 
shine and flowers. Just to remember it gives 
me an ache in the throat because it is not 
possible, just now, to return. I’m sure my 
land is a remnant of the lost Atlantis, the 
fabled land which sank into the sea. It seems 
to me that God relented and saved the most 
beautiful part of that island to show His chil- 
dren of the centuries to come just how lovely 
Atlantis was. And the part He saved was a 
high mountain-top which today, rising out of 
the sea, separating the Atlantic from the 
Caribbean, is best known as Santo Domingo. 
Columbus so loved my country that he wished 
his bones to lie there—and so they do, what- 
ever any other “resting place” may claim! 


Are You Sure You Are Enrolled for 1943? 


This January issue of the JUNIOR RED CROSS 
NEWS is being mailed to all classrooms enrolled 
in 1942, as well as to those recently enrolled for 
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1943. Further issues will not be mailed until 1943 
enrollment applications have been forwarded by 
your local Chapter to the Red Cross Area Office. 
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Inside the big gate there were many things to look at and many things to do 


The Big Gate 


PEARL BUCK 
Illustrations by Thomas Handforth 


Yorc-an lived in a house in a town in 
China. The house was set inside a wall, and 
from the street outside you would not have 
known what it was, for the wall was very high, 
and only the top of the roof showed over it. 
But that was the way all the houses were. On 
the south side of the wall, facing the winter 
sun, there was a big wooden gate, painted 
black, and into the wood was pounded a pat- 
tern of brass nails, big ones, each one as big 
as a yellow dandelion. There were four hun- 
dred and fifty-six of these nails made into a 
pattern like a chrysanthemum. 

“How many nails are there in the big gate?” 
Yung-an had once asked his father when they 
were coming home. That was when Yung-an 
was so small that he could not count even up 
to a hundred. 

“When I was little, I counted them to be 
four hundred and fifty-six,” his father re- 
plied. “But you had better count them your- 
self to make sure. For maybe we old ones 
were wrong.” 

For Yung-an’s father had counted the nails 
when he was a little boy, and so had his 
grandfather and great-grandfather when they 
were little boys. For Yung-an’s father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather had all 


been little boys once in this house, and each 
of them had counted those nails. 

So Yung-an began to count, and every day 
he counted more, until at last he was able to 
count enough, and then he counted four hun- 
dred and fifty-six nails in the big gate, just as 
his father and his grandfather and great- 
grandfather had done before him. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-six nails there were, and Yung- 
an was pleased that he, too, was right about 
that. He stopped to count them every day 
when he came home from school before he ran 
inside the gate to his dinner. 

Inside the gate there was a big courtyard, 
and at the back of the courtyard was the 
house. The doors of the house were wide, and 
they stood open always to the sun except on 
very cold winter days In the court there were 
many things to look at—the pond with gold- 
fish, the cat with her kittens, some rabbits 
that lived in a hutch made of bricks, and 
the two watchdogs that slept all day at the 
kitchen door and watched all night. There 
were some bamboos, and Yung-an liked to 
watch for the bamboo shoots and cut them to 
eat, in spring, and there were some strange 
rocks piled up into a hill and he liked to climb 
on these rocks and pretend that he was a great 
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hunter. When he found a centipede, he pre- 
tended it was a tiger, and when he found a 
lizard, he pretended it was a panther. You 
will see that there were many things to do in- 
side the wall. 

Yung-an lived there happily, and he played 
with his cousins who lived there, too. He 
had three cousins, one boy and two girls, very 
near his own age, and they played a sort of 
game with their feet. Yung-an took three 
copper cash, which are like pennies, but big- 
ger, and his mother sewed a bit of cloth very 
tightly around them to hold them together 
and then sewed three feathers into the cloth, 
so that they stood up in a tuft. Yung-an and 
his cousins took turns kicking this thing up 
into the air as many times as they could, bal- 
ancing on one foot and kicking with the other, 
and keeping it in the air by catching it on 
their ankles. Yung-an could kick seventy-two 
times before the pennies fell on the ground, 
and his cousins kicked sixty and fifty-four and 
forty times. 

Besides this they flew kites, and they took 
care of their birds, for they each had a bird. 
Yung-an’s was a blackbird with a yellow bill 
and yellow eyes, and it could talk. The cous- 
ins had canaries. 

You will see what a good time they had in- 
side the big wall. They did not always stay 
inside the wall, either. Sometimes they went 
out with their uncles or their fathers, and 
they visited the temple fair, which was like a 
circus for them. They saw all sorts of strange 
and interesting things at that fair—conjurers 
with tricks, trained dogs and dancers, and 
Punch and Judy shows—and they bought pea- 
nuts and candy and oranges, and when they 
came home, they had a great deal to tell their 
mothers, who stayed at home. But Yung-an 
was always glad to come home because he felt 
safe there. When the great gate with all its 
brass nails was shut and the bar drawn across 
it, he felt very safe indeed. At night when 
he lay in his bed, before he went to sleep he 
would think of that gate safely shut and the 
high wall over which no one could climb, and 
he would feel very lucky because he was so 
safe in his house with the big gate shut. He 
loved his home. 

But one day his father came home looking 
very sorrowful. “What’s the matter, Dieh- 
Dieh?” Yung-an asked. Yung-an was feeding 
the goldfish at that moment with bits of rice, 
and Dieh-Dieh is the way Chinese children say 
Daddy. 

“War,” his father said quietly, and he went 
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into the big house to find Yung-an’s mother. 

Yung-an did not follow him. He kept drop- 
ping the grains of rice into the pond and 
watching the greedy fish come darting out 
like little flames to eat the rice. But he was 
thinking about what his father said. War? 
He dropped the last grain of rice into the pond 
and went into the house to find his father. 

In the house his father and mother were 
talking very solemnly together. 

“What is war?” he asked his father. 

“For us it is the Japanese soldiers, wanting 
our country,” his father said. 

Yung-an looked at their faces and wondered 
if this were something very bad. 

“Is war bad?” he asked his father. 

“Very bad,” his father replied. “It makes a 
lot of trouble for everybody.” 

“Will it come here?” Yung-an asked. 

“Yes,” his father said, “it will come here.” 

“But we could lock the big gate, as we do at 
night,” Yung-an said, “and then we will be 
safe.” 

His father smiled a sad smile. “This war 
comes out of the sky,” he said. “There will be 
airplanes, and the gate cannot keep them out. 
We must leave our home and go away.” 

Yung-an was so surprised he did not know 
what to say. He had never thought of leaving 
this house. Then he asked, “Where will we 
go?” 

“We will have to go a long way,” his father 
said, “away from the war, away from the Jap- 
anese soldiers, and far into the west of our 
country, where we can be free.” 

Yung-an asked, “Will there be a house there 
like ours and a wall and a gate?” 

“We will see,” his father replied. 

Oh, what a queer day that was when Yung- 
an left his home! He had to say good-bye to 
the goldfish and to the rabbits and to the dogs 
and to the cat with her kittens. 

“But, Dieh-Dieh, can’t I take my black- 
bird?” he begged his father. 

His father thought hard for a moment. 
Then he nodded his head. “If you will carry 
it yourself and not ask anybody else to do it 
for you, you may,” he said. 

So Yung-an left his home, with his father 
and mother and his uncles and aunts and 
cousins, and he carried his bird, and the last 
thing he did was to count the nails again in 
the big gate. There were still four hundred 
and fifty-six. 

That was the beginning of a long, long jour- 
ney for Yung-an and his cousins and all their 
mothers and fathers. They traveled at first 





by train, until there were no more trains. 
Then they hired a car and went that way until 
there were no more cars and the roads grew 
small and narrow. Then they hired donkeys 
and rode donkeys’ backs as long as they could, 
and then at last the time came when they had 
to travel by foot because there were not 
enough donkeys. There were many other peo- 
ple all traveling away from the war, but they 
all had to Keep traveling, because the war fol- 
lowed behind them. Often they passed Chi- 
nese soldiers going the other way. 

“Why do our soldiers go the other way?” 
Yung-an asked his father. 

“Because they are going to fight the enemy,” 
his father said, “but we must go on to keep 
out of their way while they fight. I wish I 
were younger—I would go and fight, too.” 

Now the only thing Yung-an had to play 
with was his blackbird, and he had very little 
time to play with that, because all day long 
he had to walk. Night and morning he fed 
his bird whatever he had to eat himself, and 
sometimes it was not very much. One of the 
cousins fell sick and died, and the other two 
could not go on because they were sick, too, 
and so their fathers and mothers stayed be- 
hind with them. But Yung-an’s father and 
mother pressed on, and Yung-an went with 
them. 

“We must get into free country,” Yung-an’s 
father said, ‘““where the Japs can never come. 
We cannot live where we are not free.” 

They reached the free country at last, but 
how poor they were when they got there! 
Yung-an’s shoes were worn out, and there was 
no money to buy more, and he had to walk 
barefoot, and so did his father. Only his 
mother still had shoes, be- 
cause she had not walked 
30 much as Yung-an and his 
father did. They always 
tried to get a donkey at 
least for her. 









There was no big house when at last they 
stopped traveling, no gate, no wall, nothing 
but just a little mud hut with a straw roof, 
and Yung-an’s father had to think how to get: 
food for them all. He tried to find work, but 
so did all the other fathers, and there wasn’t 
much work. 

You would not know Yung-an if you saw 
him today, far away in far China. He is very 
thin and he is hungry all the time. He is 
often sick, and each time it is hard for him 
to get well, because he does not have good 
food or medicine or doctors. There are many 
boys like him, too, and many girls. They are 
all thin and tired and often sick. They live 
in little huts, crowded together, with no 
room to play, waiting for the war to be over. 

But Yung-an still has his blackbird and 
whatever he has to eat he always gives the 
blackbird a little. 

“Kat, blackbird,” he says, and the bird eats 
whatever Yung-an has in his hand. The black- 
bird used to eat only meat, but now he eats 
anything. Yung-an has not eaten meat for 
months and months, and neither has the 
blackbird. Yung-an does not remember how 
meat tastes. 

“Shall we ever go home again?” he asks his 
father every day. 

“When the war is over,” his father always 
says. 

How ragged everybody is now, and how 
tired! Yung-an has almost forgotten how his 
home looks except that he still remembers the 
big gate. 

“Aren’t there four hundred and fifty-six 
nails in our gate?” he asks his father. 

“That’s what I always counted when I was 
a little boy,” his father says. 


(The author’s fee for this story has been 


donated by her to the United China Relief.) 


But Yung-an still has his black- 
bird, and whenever he has 
something to eat, he always 
gives the blackbird a little 








Best Friends 


EMMA L. BROCK 
Illustrations by the Author 


Cie. CLOP, CLOP! That was the sound 
of wooden shoes of Johanna Van der Bakker 
as she tramped over the floor of the great hall. 

Click, click, click! That was the sound of 
Olga Andrushevsky’s red leather boots as she 
stamped along, too, with one arm around 
Johanna’s waist. 

Sh, sh, sh! That was the sound of the soft 
slippers of Bonnie McCrindle as she skipped 
beside the other two with one arm around 
Olga. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, where they lived, 
they were best friends at school, and here at 
the Festival of Nations they were best friends, 
too. Johanna’s father had been born in Hol- 
land, and she was wearing a pointed Dutch 
cap and a full skirt and apron. Olga’s father 
and mother had come to America from the 
Ukraine and long ribbon streamers hung 
down from her flower wreath. Bonnie’s father 
was Scotch, and she flipped her red plaid skirt 
as she walked. 

“Let’s get some chocolate milk from your 
father’s cart, Johanna,” said Bonnie. “There 
is time before the dancing begins.” 

“Yes, let’s,” said Olga and Johanna. 
“It’s around on the other side.” 

They clopped and clicked and sh’d 
around the hall. The booths of the dif- 
ferent nations stood like houses around 
a village square. Olga, Johanna and 
Bonnie passed the Swedish booth where 
they sold lax-pudding and other Swed- 
ish things. And they passed the Danish 
booth, the Chinese, and the Greek 
booths. They hurried by the English 
garden and the Irish tea shop and the 
Pioneer store. They did not even see the 
little drums and dolls that the Chippewa 
Indians were selling. Nor the Turkish 
sweetmeats. 

They ran up to Mr. Van der Bakker’s 
milk cart. 

“Three bottles of milk, please,” said 
Johanna. 

Johanna’s father took the three nick- 
els and gave them three bottles of choc- 
olate milk with straws. Olga, Bonnie, 
and Johanna went strolling off. They 
sipped the milk slowly. 

“Isn’t it good?” said Olga. 
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“Oh, look!” cried Bonnie. 
little brother!” 

There in the Dutch booth was Jan Van der 
Bakker helping himself to olie-bollen. He had 
one of the fritters in his mouth, and one in 
each hand. They were good fritters with 
raisins and currants inside and out. 

“Jan!” cried Johanna. “Oh, he’s always 
into something, that child! Jan, put those 
down or you will be sick.” 

Olga and Bonnie giggled as they ran into 
the booth. 

“Jan!” cried Johanna. “You’ll make your- 
self sick. You’re only three years old, and too 
little to eat so many.” 

Jan’s eyes were as big as saucers. He tried 
to stuff another fritter into his mouth. 

“Mother!” called Johanna. 

Mrs. Van der Bakker ran out from the 
kitchen behind the booth. She was laughing 
under her pointed cap. 

“You bad boy,” she said. ‘Put them down.” 

She wiped off Jan’s greasy fingers. 

“Here, you may have my chocolate milk,” 
said Johanna. 

Jan did not say a word—his mouth was too 
full. He looked so funny in his round Dutch 
cap, long Dutch trousers, and wooden shoes. 
Olga and Bonnie were giggling as they went 
out of the booth. 


“Look at your 





Along they went, arm in arm, sh, sh, click, click, and clop, 
clop, clop! 





“That child!” said Johanna. “What will 
he do next? He’s always into something.” 

“He must be fun,” said Olga. 

“Fun!” cried Johanna. “You ought to try 
living with him. He’s awful!” 

“T’d like him for a brother,” said Olga. “He 
couldn’t be too bad for me.” 

“He runs away, too,” said Johanna. 
have to watch him every minute.” 

“Well, I think he’s fun,” said Olga. 

“And I do, too,” said Bonnie. 

“You may have him any time you want him 
and welcome,” said Johanna, “and then you’ll 
see.” 

A gong sounded in the big hall, and all 
the people in the booths knew that now the 
dancing would begin. 

“T must meet my father over here,” said 
Bonnie. “We’re third on the program.” 

“TI must go over on that side,” said Olga. 
“We come after you.” 

“We Dutch are dancing tomorrow,” said 
Johanna. “Today I can just watch you.” 

Bonnie ran, sh, sh, toward the Scotch 
booth. Olga skipped, click, click, to the 
Ukrainian. And Johanna slid over the floor 
in her wooden shoes to join her family. 

The musicians in the band were tuning 
up and making funny toots and squeaks on 
their horns and fiddles. Johanna and her 
family sat down in the front row beside the 
Chippewa Indians. 

“Now sit still, Jan,” said Johanna. 

First there was a grand march of all the 
people who were to take part in the pro- 
gram. Two boys in American clothes, and 
carrying an American flag led the proces- 
sion. Then came the Chippewas and after 
them the Polish children. Third were the 
Scotch with Bonnie McCrindle stepping 
quickly along, sh, sh in her soft slippers. 
Then the Ukrainians, led by Olga Andrushev- 
sky. She was the smallest of the Ukrainian 
children, and stamped along in her red boots. 

Johanna clapped and cheered. 

Jan shouted, “Hi!” as loud as he could. 

“Sit still, Jan,” said Johanna. 

She hardly saw the rest of the procession, 
the Italian children, and the Czechs, and the 
Russians. She was waiting for her best 


“You 


friends to dance. She hardly heard the Chip- 
pewa chief tell about the sign language of his 
people, and sing his Indian songs. She hardly 
saw the Polish girls with their flowered skirts 
and the boys with their red capes. 
waiting for Bonnie and for Olga. 
Jan cried “Hi!” at everything. 


She was 





“Sit still, Jan,” said Johanna, “Sit still.” 

At last she could hear the squealing of the 
bagpipes, and out on the floor marched Bon- 
nie McCrindle, her sister and her father. 

“Hi!” yelled Jan. He was up on his knees. 

“Hi!” shouted Johanna. “Sit down, Jan,” 
she whispered. 

Bonnie McCrindle and her sister danced the 
Highland fling, while their father blew a gay © 
tune on his bagpipes. 


“Hi!” shouted Jan. He knew Bonnie Mc- 


Crindle. ‘Hi!’ he shouted. 
“Keep still.” said Johanna. 
Jan.” 


“Sit down, 

























Olga was laughing so hard she could hardly 
stamp her red boots 


But her eyes were fast on Bonnie as she 
danced the Highland fling. Bonnie’s brown 
curls bobbed under her Scotch cap. Her plaid 
skirt swung this way and that. Her feet in 
her soft slippers skipped and stepped and 
turned. 

Johanna clapped loudly when the dance 
was over. Wasn’t she proud of being Bonnie’s 
best friend! 

Then the music changed, and the ac- 
cordions burst into wild dance music. Out 
marched the Ukrainian boys and girls. They 
danced arm in arm, they stepped in circles. 
It was beautiful, but the best part was when 
Olga danced the Hutzullochka alone. Olga’s 
long, colored ribbons floated out behind her 
as she turned and whirled and stamped her 
boots. Johanna held her breath. She forgot 
to watch Jan. 
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“Hi!” he yelled. He knew Olga Andrushev- 
sky. He liked Olga Andrushevsky very much. 
“Hi!” he yelled, and started out across the 
floor toward her. 

“Oh,” groaned Johanna, and she jumped 
up and ran after him. 

Clop, clop, clop went Jan’s wooden shoes. 
Clop, clop, clop went Johanna’s bigger ones. 

“Jan,” she called softly. “Jan, come back.” 

But Jan did not stop. The musicians kept 
on playing, and Olga kept on dancing and 
stamping her red boots. Jan ran as fast as he 
could this way and that. Johanna could not 
catch him. Then she slipped and fell down. 

“Jan,” called his mother. 

“IT get him,” said the Chippewa chief. 

His big feather headdress flapped back and 
forth as he ran. The musicians were laugh- 
ing so hard that they made squeaky shrieks 
on their horns. Olga was laughing so hard 
that she could scarcely stamp her red boots. 

Clop, clop, clop went Jan’s wooden shoes. 
The big chief’s moccasins made no sound at 
all. Jan ran into the microphone and nearly 
tipped it over. He ran so fast. The chief ran 
fast, too. He tried to make Indian sign lan- 
guage at Jan. But Jan rushed up to Olga. 
He threw his fat Dutch arms around her 
Ukrainian skirts. 

“Hi!” he yelled. He liked Olga Andrushev- 
sky. 

Olga stopped dancing. She bent over and 
hugged Jan. The music stopped with a loud 
shriek. All the people of the festival clapped 
and cheered, and the people in the theater 
seats clapped too, and laughed and laughed. 

Then the Chippewa chief grunted and 
picked Jan up in his arms. 

“You come back to your mamma,” he said. 

The music began again, and Olga went on 
dancing. Johanna hardly saw any of the 
dances after that. She was so unhappy. 
When the program was over, she sat on a 


bench kicking her wooden shoes against each 
other. Her head was hanging, and her face 
was very pink. 

“Where is Jan?” cried Olga, as she and 
Bonnie ran up. 

“Oh, Mother took him home. The chief 
gave him a little drum to keep him quiet. 
Wasn’t he awful!” 

“He was cute,” said Olga. 

“But he spoiled your dance. I was so 
ashamed!” said Johanna. “He made such a 
noise.” 

“Oh, he was cute,” said Bonnie. 

“He didn’t spoil the dance,” said Olga. 
“Everybody liked him.” 

“Didn’t they clap and clap?” asked Bonnie. 

“T’d like him for my brother,” said Olga. 
“He’s darling.” 

“Well, you may have him any day you want 
him,” Johanna said. “Take him. Do take 
him!” 

“Come on, let’s get some chocolate milk,” 
said Bonnie. 

“And some popcorn,” said Olga. 

So they went around the square together 
arm in arm. 

“Wasn’t that the cutest Dutch boy,” said 
someone on the right. 

“TI never saw such a cute thing as that little 
Dutch boy,” said someone on the left. 

“T’d like to hug that runaway Dutch thing,” 
said someone behind them. 

“See?” said Olga Andrushevsky. 

“See?” said Bonnie McCrindle. “Everyone 
likes him.” 

“Well, all right,” said Johanna Van der Bak- 
ker. She was smiling again. “All right. Ill 
keep him.” 

And on around the square the three friends 
went, past the Finnish booth, and past the 
Roumanian, and the Austrian, and the Mexi- 
can booths. Along they went, arm in arm, 
click, click, sh, sh, and clop, clop, clop! 


The American Slovak 
FURDEK 


And thou, Tatra, distant and snow-crowned, 
Whose children roam so far away, 

Weep not, for in this home, new found, 
Our love for thee will last for aye. 
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Loves not a son his mother still, 
Though with a wife’s love blessed? 
‘Tis such a love my heart doth fill 
For the land where my fathers rest. 
—The Interpreter 





The Long White Month 
DEAN MARSHALL 
E. P. Dutton, New York, $2.00 


“GET up. Drink your milk. Learn 
your poem. Practice your music. Put on 
your coat. Priscilla, are you catching another 
one of your colds? Eat your supper. Go to 
bed.” That was the way Aunt Millicent 
marched Priscilla around, until one day she 
burst into tears in front of Uncle Roger and 
her cousin, Susan Newhall. Young Uncle 
Roger was her guardian and had come to plan 
what to do with Priscilla while her aunt was 
off in California. Fortunately he accepted 
Susan’s invitation for Priscilla to spend a 
month in the country. 

Then the fun began. Priscilla was whisked 
off on a whirlwind shopping tour for snow- 
suits and sweaters, and by midnight she was 
in a new world—the world of the Snow Queen 
—which surrounded Susan’s cabin. The two 
were not lonely, however, because there was a 
jolly family near by and Uncle Roger kept 
coming on flying visits, bringing the most ex- 
citing gifts. Best of all were the woodland 
visitors—chickadees, nut-hatches, flying squir- 
rels, a tiny kitten, even a Cock-of-the-Woods. 

Priscilla took to making watercolors of the 
birds in what time off she had from building 
fires, making her double-decker bed, gather- 
ing kindling, making snow ice cream. As you 
can imagine, the month flew by, and she was 
beginning to feel heartbroken about leaving, 
when affairs took the most surprising and 
wonderful turn. Theresa Kalab has made 
lovely, dreamy drawings for the book.—M.L.F. 


Sigurdur in Iceland 
ALIDA VISSCHER SHINN 
David McKay Company, Philadelphia, 50c 


IF YOU ARE curious about that island 
in the North Atlantic where so many of our 
soldiers and sailors are stationed, you will 
like this book. It tells what an Ameircan boy 
visiting in Iceland sees and does. There are 


twenty-eight chapters, each only a page long, 
facing good photographs of such Icelandic 
things as geysers, ponies, eiderdown ducks, 
waterfalls, holiday festivals. 
are maps.—M. L. F. 


The end papers 





Miles Away 


Hill of Little Miracles 
VALENTI ANGELO 
Viking Press, New York, $2.00 


MIRACLES really did happen, up on 
Telegraph Hill, high above San Francisco Bay. 
That’s why Ricco Santo, an Italian-American 
boy, kept hoping that a miracle would happen 
and his lame leg would be cured. For after 
all, wasn’t it a miracle when Crazy Theresa 
became well again? And wasn’t it a miracle 
when Ricco and his Papa Santo and Uncle 
Luigi came safely to shore in their little fish- 
ing boat Piccola Nina, after a night adrift in 
the fog? No wonder it seemed a miracle to 
Ricco when he and his mother went to Mr. 
Gambi, the shoemaker, for special shoes, and 
the boy could walk without crutches, limping 
only slightly. 

Lame leg or no, Ricco’s life was exciting. 
Something was always happening on Tele- 
graph Hill. It might be Papa Santo coming 
home with fish and exclaiming “By donkey, 
I’m hungry!” Or again it might be the ar- 
rival of all the Santo relatives (except Uncle 
Tito, who was always late) for the wedding of 
Uncle Luigi and the Irish Widow Finigan. Or 
it might be the exciting day of the baptism of 
Ricco’s baby sister Nina. Or maybe it would 
just be jolly Officer O’Reilly pounding on the 
door, saying “Open up in the name of the 
Law!” and staying to taste Mama Santo’s 
risotto. 

Sometimes there was trouble on Tele- 
graph Hill. Once the boys’ clubhouse, 
made out of two 
piano crates, disap- 
peared. And then 
there was the time 
Ricco’s brother Tony 
and Danny O’Reilly 
were arrested—and GF 
only miracles made 
things right again. 
But the nicest mir- 
acle of all comes in 
the last chapter— 
and that you will en 
want to read for SSS 
yourself.—A. A. — 


The drawing above at right was made by Valenti 
Angelo for “Hill of Little Miracles” 
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Victory Book Campaign of 1943 


THE MEMBERS Of the American Junior 
Red Cross are being offered another chance 
to help with a big piece of work for the bene- 
fit of the men in our armed forces. The Vic- 
tory Book Campaign of 1943 opens January 5. 
Tens of thousands of interesting books for 
men in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps 
and the Coast Guard will be given by people 
all over America. The United Service Organi- 
zations and the American Red Cross will share 
the expense of the campaign. The American 
Library Association will handle and sort the 
thousands of books which will come pouring 
in, just as they did in the Victory Book Cam- 
paign of 1942. And, just as they did last year, 
members of the American Junior Red Cross 
will lend a hand at collecting the books from 
homes and bringing them in to central col- 
lection points. 


Notes on This Issue 


THE COVER picture was made for us by 
Wango Weng, who sent it to us by air mail 
from Hollywood, California. He sent along 
an explanatory note: 

“The color green is the sign of spring. I 
have shown the five chief festivals of China. 
First is New Year’s, with its lanterns and fire- 
crackers. Next comes the Dragon Boat Festi- 
val, on the fifth day of the fifth month. Chil- 
dren, wearing clothes with tiger designs, 
watch the Dragon Boat Race. On the Double 
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Seventh—the seventh day of the seventh 
month—Chinese children are told the story 
of Weaving Maid and Cowherd. Weaving 
Maid is a maid of the Western Goddess, who 
lives in the Western corner of Heaven. The 
maid came down to Earth and there fell in 
love with an earthly Cowherd and refused to 
go back to the heavenly court. As a punish- 
ment, the Western Goddess made the lovers 
into two stars, separated by the Milky Way. 
But every year on the night of the Double 
Seventh, the two are allowed to meet on a 
bridge formed of thousands of flying magpies. 
On that day, too, children play with the Seven 
Ingenious Pieces. With seven pieces of tri- 
angular boards, you can make a thousand 
shapes. When the Moon Festival comes, chil- 
dren eat moon cakes and play around with the 
rabbit gods. A rabbit is supposed to be in the 
palace of the moon. The fifth festival on the 
cover is the Double Ninth. Then children 
play with kites on the hilltops. 

“The little boy with the mask in the middle 
acts as the fortune announcer. In his hand 
is a scroll with the characters for ‘Victory’ 
on it. 

“The four little boys on the upper right 
corner are spring, summer, autumn and win- 
ter. The characters are for the names of the 
four seasons. 

“The Chinese calendar has twelve months. 
But it never has a month of thirty-one days. 
Every fourth year the leftover days are gath- 
ered together to make the Chinese leap year 
of thirteen months.” 

The drawings that illustrate the article 
about animal life in Santo Domingo were 
made by Aline Appel, a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the two Junior Red Cross mag- 
azines. For some of her drawings, she went 
to the National Museum where there was an 
exhibit with models of plant and animal life 
in the Dominican Republic. Among the 
models was one of the rhinoceros iguana. 
Then she went out to the National Zoological 
Park and made some of the drawings from life 
out there. The picture of the boa and the 
birds and the crocodile and the tarantula were 
all made from live specimens at the Zoo. So 
was the drawing of the hermit crab. And, by 
great good luck, just when Mrs. Appel was 
ready to draw the crab, it actually came out 
of its shell. The keeper who was looking on 
said he couldn’t remember when that crab 
had come out of its shell before. The crab 
and the tarantula, of course, are shown as if 
they were seen through a magnifying glass. 





Jacob Riis—American Citizen 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


J ACOB RIIS was born in Denmark, but when 
he was little more than a boy, he decided to 
go to America. 

Before he was allowed to land in this coun- 
try he was asked many questions, as all im- 
migrants are. One of the questions was, “How 
much money do you have?” 

Jacob had forty dollars, which the people 
of the small town in Denmark had given him. 
That was all he had besides his fare in the 
steerage, for Jacob came from a family which 
did not have much money. His father was a 
teacher. 

During the years which passed after he 
came to America, Jacob thought a good deal 
about the questions he had been asked when 
he came knocking at America’s gate. “It 
would have been much wiser if I had been 
asked what I brought in my head, rather than 
how much I had in my pockets,” he decided. 
“They should have asked me whether I was 
bringing with me to America a love of the 
heroes of the part of Europe from which I 
came. The heroes a man has in his heart are 
after all a good measure of the kind of citizen 
he will be.” 

He thought about the men he admired. 
Finally he wrote a book about his heroes. The 
last two in the book seem especially impor- 
tant, because we can see how Riis learned 
from them, how they became part of his own 
measure of citizenship. 

The next to the last hero in the book was 
a Swede, Carl von Linné, more generally 
spoken of now as Linnaeus. Linnaeus loved 
and studied flowers and made it possible for 
people all over the world to learn all about 
them. Riis calls him the King of the Flowers. 

The last hero in the book was Niels Finsen. 
He was born in Iceland. He became interested 
in light. He saw how a cat always moved 
out of the northern shadow and slept in the 
sun. He discovered that he felt better and 
could do more in a well-lighted room than in 
a dark and gloomy one. Niels Finsen was 


not a strong man, and many who are as ill as 
he was most of his life would not have tried 
to help other people. But Niels Finsen did. 
He carried on researches and before he died 
he was able to find a cure for a terrible skin 
disease which was widespread in Denmark, 
a disease so awful it was called the Latin name 





for wolf—or lupus. Even invalids can be 
heroes. 

But Finsen’s great work did not take place 
until after Riis had come to America, and 
Jacob Riis heard of him through letters he 
had from home. 

There was one hero, however, whom Riis 
did not include in his book, and that was 
a storybook hero. His name was Lumpy 
Dumpy, and he is found in a story written 
by Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish 
writer. In the story, a little pine tree over- 
heard people talking about Lumpy Dumpy. 
The tree didn’t hear much about him, only 
that Lumpy Dumpy was a clumsy lout, and fell 
downstairs, but that it didn’t matter really, 
for in the end he got the Princess after all. 

Now Jacob Riis was rather short, and he 
was nearsighted. So, it is altogether possible 
that as a boy, he sometimes felt rather like a 
clumsy lout himself. And probably he even 
stumbled and fell downstairs. But we do 
know that Jacob Riis always said the pine 
tree story was a favorite of his, and that he 
loved a princess—that is, a girl whom he 
thought as fair and as far beyond him as a 
princess could have been. And once he cut 
himself badly just because he was watching 
her pass by. 

He was told, however, that he had no chance 
of winning her. And so when he went to 
America he thought he might never see her 
again. But he carried her picture with him 
in a locket, which he wore hidden underneath 
his shirt. Her name was Elizabeth, which is, 
of course, a proper name for a princess. 

After he came to America, Jacob Riis cer- 
tainly had as hard a life as Lumpy Dumpy 
ever had. His forty dollars were soon gone. 
And he had terrible experiences at different 
jobs. He worked in a coal mine in Pennsyl- 
vania a whole day for sixty cents. He picked 
cucumbers until he could not stand the hot 
sun any longer. He worked on a clay bank, 
and his employer did not pay him. He toiled 
asa hired man. He was often hungry. Some- 
times he didn’t have a penny. 

Then just when things were at their very 
worst, Jacob Riis found a friend. It was only 
a little dog, but in a strange country it meant 
a lot to Jacob to have a dog wag his tail in a 
friendly fashion. To be chosen as a friend 
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by a dog shows that one is a pretty fine fellow 
after all, he thought. 

One night, followed by his dog, Jacob went 
to a police station. In those days in New 
York there was almost no place for a man 
without money to find a night’s shelter except 
in these police lodging basements. And men 
did not go to these unless the weather was 
too bad for them to stay outside. The shelters 
were dark, filthy basements with wooden 
planks for beds. You made the bed simply by 
turning the plank over. The shelters were 
filled with thieves and pickpockets, as Jacob 
had good reason to find out. For in the 
morning he discovered that the locket with 
Elizabeth’s picture had been stolen from him 
during the night. 

When he complained of what had happened, 
the policemen put him outside the building. 
His little dog was there waiting. He had 
waited all night. When he saw his master 
being thrust forth, the dog growled, and one 
of the attendants seized the dog and flung 
it aside so roughly that it was killed. 

Jacob Riis never forgot that night and that 
morning. He determined that his little Amer- 

‘ican dog had not died in vain. 

Brighter days were ahead for Riis, for he 
finally found a job for which he was suited, 
a job on a newspaper where he could write 
of human beings. At last he sent a letter 
to Elizabeth in Denmark, asking her a very 
important question. And Elizabeth wrote 
back, “Yes.” So Jacob Riis married his prin- 
cess. And they lived happily together in 
America. 

But now that he was happy, Jacob Riis did 
not forget the days of suffering he had known. 
For one thing his work for the newspaper kept 
him from forgetting. He was a reporter for 
one of the most crowded districts in New York 
City—a place called Mulberry Bend, and every 
day he saw much and terrible suffering. 

He wrote many newspaper articles about 
what he saw. By this time Jacob Riis himself 
had a home in the country, and his children 
used to gather flowers for their father to take 
into the city with him. The children on Mul- 
berry Street clustered about the newspaper 
reporter on his way to work, begging for just 
one flower. 

So Riis wrote about their eagerness for 
flowers in his paper. Somehow that story 
reached people’s hearts, and they began send- 
ing flowers in bouquets, boxes, barrels, even 
whole wagonloads of them. Riis and the rest 
of the newspaper men gave them away. So 
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for a time Riis was himself a sort of King of 
the Flowers in New York’s slums. 

But flowers were not enough. Jacob Riis 
wanted green grass and flowers and sunlight 
and air for the people of the slums. He 
wanted the crowded buildings, where whole 
families slept on the floors of a single room, 
torn down. Many of these buildings were 
dangerous, with rickety stairs and no fire 
escapes. He wanted—oh, how he wanted! — 
the terrible police lodging basements done 
away with. 

Finally he wrote a book called “How the 
Other Half Lives.” Day after day Riis had 
been telling in the newspaper these things 
about life in the slums. But when people 
read the book, read all the stories, one after 
the other, then they began to understand. 
Perhaps Riis had been so determined that 
they should understand that the readers 
could not help themselves. 

One of the people who read the book had, 
like Riis, known a personal struggle, only his 
struggle had been to gain health. After this 
man read the book, he put on his hat and 
went at once to Jacob Riis’s office. But the 
newspaper reporter was out, hunting other 
stories to write. So the visitor left his card. 
On the back he had written: 

“I have read your book, and I have come 
to help.” 

The note was signed Theodore Roosevelt. 
Theodore Roosevelt was to be Jacob Riis’ 
American hero. 

Theodore Roosevelt was not an important 
man at that time. But he promised Jake Riis, 
as he always called him, that if he ever did 
have sufficient power, he would see that re- 
forms were made. 

Not long after that Theodore Roosevelt be- 
came President of the Police Commission. He 
lived up to his promise, and things began to 
happen at Mulberry Bend, and in other slum 
sections of New York. 

Night after night Theodore Roosevelt and 
Jake Riis went through the slums, the news- 
paper reporter showing the new President of 
the Police Commission all the horrible places 
he knew so well. 

And when Roosevelt was shown a police 
lodging room such as his friend had told him 
of, he asked, “Did they do that to you?” Then 
he shut his fists together and fairly hissed 
through his teeth, “I will smash them to- 
morrow.” 

Nobody knows what Riis said. Perhaps it 
was “Hallelujah.” We know he thought of 


his little dead dog and of other slum victims. 

Anyway, Riis and Roosevelt went on, in- 
specting the crowded tenements, and every 
crime-ridden hole about which Riis had writ- 
ten, every new one which he found. 

And things happened. Policemen caught 
sleeping on their beat became very wide awake. 
And the terrible police lodging basements 
were done away with. Buildings which were 
dangerous to live in were condemned and torn 
down. Flashlight photography came in, and 
Riis took pictures night after night. These 
pictures helped spread the truth. 

Slowly but surely the Mulberry slum was 
disappearing. But it was still a long while 
before Jake’s dreams of a park and play- 
grounds came true. Yet come true they did. 
Mulberry Bend Park appeared, with sunshine 
and air and green grass for children and their 
parents to see and enjoy, and green trees to 
shade them from the hottest sun. 

Next, Theodore Roosevelt became Governor 
of New York. He went into the homes where 
people toiled at sweatshop wages, and saw 
little children sitting hour after hour making 
paper flowers for sale. He learned how long 
grownups must work to make barely enough 
money to live on. 

More social reforms came to New York 
State. ‘Tenement house commissions were 
appointed in many cities. Old buildings were 
coming down. Playgrounds and parks seemed 
to spring up over night. And with the com- 
ing of light and air and hope, there was new 
interest in hospitals and in the well-being of 


Student-actors of Junior High 
School 73, Queens, New York, 
made a movie on “rumors” in 
connection with their study of 
propaganda. The main theme 
of the film is that a simple 
phrase, carelessly repeated, 
may give clues to an enemy, 
or betray an innocent person. 
In this shot students picture 
the spread of rumors by word 
of mouth 


Another part shows the growth 
of rumors about a loyal Amer- 
ican boy of German descent, 
who is seen by fellow students 
reading a German book in the 
school library. He is soon 
labeled a “Nazi” and becomes 
the innocent victim of loose 
talk and war hysteria 


people, who before this had not been consid- 
ered very much. 

Jake Riis’ American hero became Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. Re- 
forms, started in one city, one state, were 
spreading through the nation. 

Many people expect their country to give 
them a great deal. Some people are glad to 
give free and voluntary service to that coun- 
try. Jacob Riis was one who gave. He gave 
beauty and air and light to what had been 
the dreariest, ugliest portion of the city in 
which he lived. He opened the eyes of other 
people, so that they too gave these things. 

Jacob Riis himself never held any impor- 
tant office. He was not interested in posi- 
tion or in honors. He was doing for others 
what the little mongrel dog had done for him, 
being a good friend. He was helping those 
who could not help themselves. 

Riis was one of those who helped organize 
the Boy Scouts of America. Of him, Theodore 
Roosevelt said that, when he preached citi- 
zenship, he could turn to Jacob Riis as an 
example of what he had been preaching. 
Jacob Riis was one of the best citizens this 
country ever had. It was a good thing for us 
that he chose to come to America. 

And Denmark was so proud that Jacob Riis 
had even been born there that the Danish 
King sent him a golden cross. It was the old 
crusaders’ cross, which crusaders from Den- 
mark wore when they left their country to 
go to Jerusalem. Jacob Riis was certainly a 
good crusader. 


“Bh etrayal by R umot 


LUCIEN AIGNER 











Round the Year in Wonalancet 


‘en intersectional correspondence album 
which the Wonalancet, New Hampshire, 
School sent to a school in Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, told about the seasons in New Hamp- 
shire. Except for the poems, it was all written 
by the Fourth Grade. Its cover was of birch 
bark, but a note inside it explained that “This 
birch bark came from a dead tree, so it didn’t 
hurt the tree to use it.” 


We have a very small school in Wonalancet. 
The nearest public school is seven miles away. 
We are in the fourth grade. We study the 
Calvert Lessons. Our classroom is in the 
Cranes’ house. We start school at 8:30 and 
end at 12:30. One afternoon a week we work 
on Junior Red Cross projects. 

In the winter we have fifteen families in 
Wonalancet. There are more in summer. 
There is a post office and a chapel. The near- 
est store is seven miles away, and the nearest 
train is twelve miles away. 

We live at the foot of the Sandwich Range 
in the White Mountains. They are a part of 
the Appalachians. Our highest mountain is 
a little over four thousand feet. It is called 
Passaconaway. It was named after an Indian 
chief. 

Some of the people in Wonalancet do farm- 
ing. Other people do logging. We have one 
carpenter here. One family raises sledge dogs. 
Some of these dogs went with Admiral Byrd 
to the South Pole. Some of the dogs are in 
the Army in Alaska and Baffin Land. There 
are three boarding houses in Wonalancet. 
People come from the cities in summer and 
winter, and stay in them for their vacations. 

We think it is nice here in Wonalancet. We 
hope you will like to hear what we do in the 
different seasons. 


Winter is a beautiful season in Wonalancet 
because it is bright and sparkling. The snow 
is white, and when the sun shines on it, it 
looks like jewels. Usually in winter the snow 
is four feet deep. It is also very cold. Some- 
times the thermometer goes down to thirty or 
forty below zero. 

The men log when the snow is on the 
ground. They cut spruce for pulp, white 
birch for dowels, and pine for lumber. In 
the winter, the children go to school. After 
school the children slide, skate or ski. 
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Skating starts in November, when the ice is 
frozen on the ponds. There is also a skating 
rink in Wonalancet. People can skate on this 
all winter by keeping it shoveled off. 

Skiing is usually good in January, but 
sometimes it starts at the end of November. 
Skiing is only good when the rocks and 
stumps are covered. Many people come to 
Wonalancet to ski on our nice slopes. 

Wonalancet is famous for sledge dogs. The 
sledge dogs are huskies. There is a kennel 
here that raises huskies. In winter, people 
drive these dogs. People come up from the 
city and are taught to drive dogs. They also 
have dog-sled races. 

People like the winter because it is a jolly 
time. Even when people are snowed in and 
cannot get out, they do not mind it. 


To THE WINTER WIND 


John Gould Fletcher 


Wind of the winter, drive the ships home 
From tropic islands; 

Whirl the gray cloud rack, 

Spatter the rocks with foam. 


Blind wind of the night, 

Raging, careening, 

Shriek to me through the keyhole, 

Shout to me down the chimney, 

Whistle and moan through the pinewood out 
of sight. 


Bring Christmas here, 
The log on the hearth 
The cattle in stall. 

Pile by the housedoor 
The snowdrift, untroubled. 
Put ice on the wall. 


Early spring in Wonalancet is called “mud 
season.” About the end of March we have our 
first warm days, and the snow begins to melt. 
During April, the frost comes out of the 
ground, and the roads are very muddy. 
Some roads can’t be used until they dry up. 
The brooks and rivers are very full now. 
After “mud time” is over, it is dry and warm 
and the flowers come out. 

There are two things that people do in 


Baby huskies, being 
trained at Chinook 
Kennels in Wonalan- 
cet for U. S. Army 
posts in the Far North, 
soon get used to the 
weight of miniature 
sleds and the feel of 
straps 


spring. In the early 
spring, we make 
maple syrup. In the 
later spring, we plant 
gardens. I will tell 
you how we make 
maple syrup. First 
we bore holes in a 
maple tree. Then we 
put a spout in and 
hang a bucket. The 
sap drips best if it 
freezes at night. 
When the buckets are full of sap from the 
tree, it has to be collected and taken to a sap- 
house. Other people empty the buckets into 
big barrels on a truck. 

Usually the sap is boiled to syrup in the 
sap-house. In the sap-house are two big 
evaporating pans with fires under them. Sap 
has to be boiled to get rid of the water. It 
takes around thirty gallons of sap to make one 
gallon of syrup. You test it with a hydrom- 
eter. A gallon of syrup weighs about eleven 
pounds. When it is the right thickness, it is 
put into cans and is ready to sell. To make 
maple sugar, you have to boil the sap longer 
and stir it. It tastes very good, and is valu- 
able now because of the sugar shortage. 

Later in the spring, farmers plant the gar- 
dens. We raise potatoes, lettuce, beans, beets, 
carrots, corn and peas. Other people raise 
berries to sell. 

April is the best of the spring months be- 
cause then it is warm and there are not any 
bugs. May is pretty because of the many wild 
flowers coming out. It is good to see the 
green grass again in the spring. 


DAISIES 


Bliss Carman 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 

I saw white daisies go down to the sea, 

A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
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The orioles whistled them out of the woods; 

And all of their singing was, “Earth, it is 
well!” 

And all of their dancing was, “Life, thou art 
good!” 


In summer it is very warm in Wonalancet. 
It is usually 80° to 90° here. It is pretty be- 
cause the grass is green and the trees are 
green, too. 

In summer the men do farming. They 
raise vegetables and fruits. The names of the 
fruits are apples, grapes, strawberries, rasp- 
berries. The men gather the vegetables and 
fruits and sell them. In July they begin 
haying. They use horses or a tractor. Chil- 
dren help with haying. It is fun to ride on 
the hayrack with hay on it. The cattle and 
horses need a lot of hay to eat. 

The women do canning to store away for 
the winter. They can vegetables and fruits. 
They also make jelly and pickles. They make 
flower gardens. The flowers are pretty, and 
they brighten up the yards. 

The children have good times in the sum- 
mer. They go swimming in the brooks, lakes 
and swimming pools. They go bicycling over 
country roads. They sometimes take picnics 
on their bicycles. They like mountain climb- 
ing. In Wonalancet there are five mountains 
that we can climb. There are shelters on top 
of the mountains. People come up from the 
city and climb these mountains and stay over 
night. They do this during their vacations. 

The people like this warm season because 
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Modern Colonists 


500 European refugees have been given land 
and a promise of religious liberty by the Presi- 
dent of Santo Domingo. 
Farm machinery from 
the U. S. (above) has 
been a big help to them 





Breakfast fruits are 
picked from the tree in 
Sosua, the new colony. 
Below, calves from the 
fine herd of dairy cattle which supplies plenty of 
milk and cheese for the settlers 








FOUR PHOTOS ABOVE COURTESY CONRADO: DOMINICAN 
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Children in Sosua can do their lessons outside 
much of the time 
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there are a lot of sports to do. In summer the 
sun shines almost all the time. 


Our Two GARDENS 
Richard Kirk 


We have two gardens. 

One is sweet with flowers, 

And one grows things to eat. 
My father calls them, just for fun, 
The Mary and the Martha one. 


Wonalancet is very colorful in fall. The 
maple trees are red and orange, and the pop- 
lars and birches are yellow. “Many people 
come to see our mountains in the fall. 

In the fall the squirrels and chipmunks are 
busy gathering nuts and pine cones to store 
for winter. Some of the birds go to sleep in 
caves. They stay in the caves all winter. The 
deer have to flee from the hunters. 

The men bring in the winter vegetables. 
They are cabbages, pumpkins, squash and po- 
tatoes. The men get the wood ready to burn 
in the stoves and fireplaces. They bank the 
houses with sawdust so the wind won’t get in. 

The women finish the canning and get the 
winter clothes out. They are woolen under- 
wear, shirts, snow suits, blankets and puffs. 
In the middle of September, the children go 
to school. After school they gather nuts 
and play in the leaves. They help cover the 
flower gardens. Fall is a very busy time for 
everyone. 


AUTUMN 
Emily Dickinson 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown, 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 

The rose is out of town. 

The maple wears a gayer scarf, 

The field a scarlet gown; 

Lest I should be old-fashioned, 

I'll put a trinket on. 


This is the first album that we have made. 
We would like to hear about your school and 
state. If you have any questions, would you 
ask them? 

We enrolled in the Junior Red Cross this 
fall. We have made stuffed cats out of black 
oilcloth. Some of us are making wooden 
ducks. We want to send them to other chil- 
dren. Next we are going to make tray favors 
for the soldiers in hospitals. 
We send you our best wishes. 
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IN THESE BUSY DAYS, Junior Red 
Cross members are finding an in- 
creasing number of ways to serve 
their schools and their communities. 
The picture on page 134 came to us along with 
this report from the Bedford Elementary 
School in Westport, Connecticut: 

“Our school has always been wide awake in 
Junior Red Cross work. Even though it is not 
possible now to keep up our contacts with all 
our friends overseas through 
school correspondence, we 
have found many things to do 
at home. 

“We are especially proud of 
one of this year’s accomplish- 
ments—our part in equipping 
our emergency hospital. One 
of our classrooms was emptied 
of all school fruniture and 
about ten beds were set up. 
The room was not very attrac- 
tive, with five big, bare win- 
dows on one side and the other 
three walls covered with black- 
boards. Our school nurse 
asked the Junior Red Cross if 
we couldn’t do something 
about it. 

“We decided to put full 
length curtains at the win- 
dows, and to make them so 
they could be drawn together 
to shut out too much light. 
The blackboards were to be 
covered with matching dra- 
peries of unbleached muslin. 
The girls made original designs; the boys 
helped stencil the designs on the curtains. 
We used bright colors because we wanted the 
room to be cheerful. About fifty different 
children worked on this project. However, 
every child in the school felt that he had a 
part because we all helped to earn the money 
that bought the materials. We hope our 
emergency hospital will never have to be used 
but, if it is, we will feel sure that our gay 
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Poe Summer School boys and 

girls, Detroit, Michigan, helped 

in the local J. R. C. “Keys for 

Victory” drive. Ten tons was 
the goal 
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decorations will make the sick or hurt people 
get well much faster.” 


IN OMAHA, Nebraska, members take’ 
special pride in keeping the school 
grounds in order. Sidewalks are 
swept, lawns are raked, paper and trash are 
collected. The J. R. C. news letter reported, 
“Today three of the boys cleaned up the rock 
garden. The garden is on a hill, so they be- 
gan at the top and worked 
down so as not to miss any of 
it. We divide up in groups, 
and when we get through we 
take the baskets of trash to 
the basement to be emptied. 
We hope to keep our neighbor- 
hood looking clean and nice.” 

Grade and high school 
members worked together in 
Savannah, Georgia, to make 
their J. R. C. room in the new 
Chapter House attractive. 
Getting the room ready for its 
formal opening, boys painted 
the walls, repaired and en- 
ameled furniture that had 
been donated, made shelves, 
display cabinets, window seats 
and window ledges for flowers. 
Girls in home _ economics 
classes made draperies and 
window-seat cushions to carry 
out the color scheme of blue 
and cream. Art _ students 
painted Red Cross murals on 
the walls. County schools 
gave flowering bulbs, and pottery vases: for 
flowers were made, too. Invitations for the 
formal opening were made by the senior high 
school J. R. C. Council. The Publicity Chair- 
man of the Council made a guest book which 
was signed by everyone who came to the open- 
ing, including members of the Red Cross 
Executive Board, the Chairman of Volunteer 
Special Services, Superintendents of Educa- 
tion, members of the Board of Education, the 
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Bedford Elementary School members, Westport, 
Connecticut, made the emergency hospital room 
cheerful with curtains which they designed 


Mayor of Savannah, teacher-sponsors, school 
principals, and presidents of the various Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. Now all Council 
meetings are held in the J. R. C. room, which 
was also used as a summer workshop. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, members started 
to plan in the winter months for their spring 
and summer project of improving grounds 
outside the entrance to the J. R. C. office at 
Chapter Headquarters. Elementary students 
planted flowers; junior high school members 
provided window boxes and birdhouses, and a 
pool with goldfish and water lilies adds an 
interesting spot to the grounds. High school 
boys made benches for the grounds. 


WAUPACA COUNTY, Wisconsin, mem- 
S< bers report that more than $500 was 

made for their J. R. C. Service Fund 
as a result of the large pile of scrap collected 
in their War on Waste. Part of the money 
will be sent as a gift to the National Children’s 
Fund, and part will be used to buy materials 
to finish the quota of articles Waupaca 
County J. R. C. members are making for men 
in the armed forces. Afghans, bed jackets, 
table covers, cushion covers, stupes and stupe 
wringers, writing boards, bed-lamp holders, 
lap boards, games of all kinds, scrapbooks, 
crossword puzzles—these'and many other ar- 
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ticles are included in the big production pro- 
gram. 

Every single thing you make for the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps is made to meet a 
known need, and the men enjoy knowing 
where the gifts come from. Try from now on 
to put a J. R. C. label on everything you make. 
Your Junior Red Cross Chairman can get 
labels from the nearest Area J. R. C. office if 
it isn’t possible for you to make them. 


A RED Cross Field Director just back 
from the Solomon Islands told how 
survivors of the U.S.S. Astoria, Vin- 
cennes and Quincy were supplied with cloth- 
ing and Red Cross kit bags filled with ciga- 
rettes, soap, razors, toothbrushes, playing 
cards and other comfort articles as they lay 
on the decks and gangways of a transport fol- 
lowing battle. Many of the boys felt as if they 
had a message from home when they saw Red 
Cross labels from their own home towns. 

“...I didn’t hear one groan or complaint 
from any of the men,” the Field Director said. 
“They were at first incredulous that Red Cross 
supplies could be distributed so fast. One 
sailor remarked unbelievingly that he didn’t 
see how the folks at home could have learned 
of the battle so quickly.” He evidently hadn’t 
heard what Miss Mabel Boardman, beloved 
Red Cross leader, once said: “The Red Cross 
doesn’t have to go there; the Red Cross is 
there.” 


IN A SCHOOL correspondence album 
Qs which they prepared for the Munos 

Rivera School in Culebra, Puerto Rico, 
Junior Red Cross members of the Firestone 
Park School in Akron, Ohio, described their 
city and school. Most of the album, though, 
was given over to an account of J. R. C. ac- 
tivities at Firestone. Interesting accounts of 
community services, school correspondence 
exchanges, and plans for raising money were 
accompanied by lively snapshots. One way 
in which the school is taking part in the War 
on Waste is by salvaging coat hangers. One 
of the pupils wrote: 

“Since this war with the Axis Powers began, 
there have been great cries for metal from 
which to make guns, planes, and soon. One 
means of supplying this is to salvage coat 
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hangers. Since my father is a tailor, I know 
how hard they are to get. He used to get 
them in bunches of 500, but now before he 
can get any he must sign a slip saying he 
needs some hangers (not more than 100) and 
send it to the manufacturer. The children 
bring the hangers to school, and we tie them 
in bunches of twenty-five. The J. R. C. of our 
school receives one cent apiece for every 
hanger brought in.” 


<3. FIFTH AND SIXTH-GRADERS Of Hol- 
oA) landale, Minnesota, wrote a song to 
interest fellow-members in the War 


on Waste. Here it is, and the tune is “Row, 
Row, Row Your Boat”: 


Give, give, give your scrap, 

Flatten out your tin, 

The more you give, the less you waste, 
The sooner we will win. 


Roll, roll, roll your scrap, 

To the assembly line, 

Tanks, and guns, and planes, and ships 
Will win the war this time. 


CANADIAN Junior Red Cross members 

have promised to support fourteen 

nurseries for children 
under five years of age who 
have been orphaned or in- 
jured as the result of air raids. 
Since the cost of running just 
one nursery is $3,500 a year, 
you will see that the 850,000 
Junior Red Cross members of 
Canada have a big job on 
their hands. Each month the 
Canadian Red Cross Junior 
tells something of the chil- 
dren in their new surround- 
ings at the wartime nurseries. 
And of course Canadian mem- 
bers keep their regular na- 
tional and international pro- 
gram going. In fact, during 
wartime their contributions to 
the Crippled Children’s Fund 
(the principal peacetime ac- 
tivity) have increased rather 
than decreased. 
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time had an interest in library projects. 

Glenwood School, for example, has 
made pockets and cards for the books in the 
libraries for doctors and patients at Mercy 
Hospital. This has been quite a help to the 
Gray Ladies who are cataloging these libra- 
ries. As a matter of fact, a pattern for library 
pockets and cards is now on the list of articles . 
which J. R. C. members are making for the 
armed forces. The Victory Book Campaign 
will make the need for these even greater. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members in Aus- 
aA tralia remember, just as you do, that 

careful planning and budgeting are 
required to keep a J. R. C. program going. 
Here are some of the ways they have earned 
money lately: Belmont Koalas (Koalas are 
the youngest members) sold Christmas trees. 
Others held tuckshops, treasure hunts, school 
concerts, dances, bazaars, doll shows, tennis 
tournaments, sales of cake and toffee, flowers, 
butter and vegetables. One member even sold 
the fleece from her pet lamb. Apples-on-sticks 
were popular sellers, and plants from school 
gardens found many buyers. Two members 
gave money prizes won at a fancy dress parade. 


¥ TOLEDO, OHIO, members have for some 
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J. R. C. members at St. Lawrence Parochial School, Detroit, Michigan, 
collected over 1200 records for soldiers, sailors and marines 
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Air Mail Special 


Adapted from the Spanish of Antoniorrobles by 


Elizabeth and Edward Huberman 

















HE minute Button 

Rompetacones ripped 
the fork out of his round 
straw hat, his sister Azulita 
sewed it firmly to his fur cap. Where 
was Button going? A-hunting. Now 
that he was getting to be a big boy, But- 
ton often went hunting with his friends. 
This time they were going to the North 
Pole. All the way. 

In many cities new zoos for children 
were being built, and they needed dozens 
of well-behaved wild animals, including 
at least ten white polar bears. 
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Off they went, with all kinds of equipment, twaveling by sea and by sleigh, 
the world 


Pictures by Leo Politi 


Hunting bears was just the kind of 
adventure Button liked. Quickly he en- 
listed ten of his young friends in Ribbon 
City, and off they went, with all kinds of 
equipment. 

They had to travel by sea and by 
sleigh, and they climbed up and over the 
coldest snowy peaks in the world. But 
in three months they got there. And 
they set themselves up for three or four 
more months, hunting as much as they 
could all the while. 

Rompetacones had some narrow es- 
capes in the snow country. One day a 
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climbing the coldest peaks in 


white bear tiptoed behind him and began 
to claw his knapsack. But the boy 
quickly swung around, pulled out his 
knife, and slashed at the animal’s claws. 
This wounded the bear, but not too 
much; in a few days he was ready to be 
brought south to a zoo, and Button was 
very, very proud. 

Another time, when Button was stand- 
ing watch at some little distance from the 
main camp, snow began to fall heavily, 
and more was blown in over the ice. It 
piled so deep it almost buried Button. 
You could just barely see his head, as if 
he were in bed with a spotless white 
sheet tucked all around his neck. Then 
suddenly the wind changed, and took 
that sheet off of Button. It turned out 
all right, but, as you can imagine, it 
certainly scared him while it was hap- 
pening! 

After each one of these narrow es- 
capes, Button became more and more 
homesick for his sister Azulita and his 
parents. He was burning to tell them 
that nothing had happened to him. The 
bad part of it was that he couldn’t write, 
because he was hundreds of miles from 
the nearest mailbox and yet he knew 
they would be worried if they didn’t re- 
ceive a message from him. 

One afternoon a howling wind blew 
billows in the canvas, and Button was so 
sad that he couldn’t even pay any atten- 
tion to his friends, who were playing 
dominoes wearily inside their tent. That 
afternoon Button put one, two, and then 
three fingers on his forehead to help him 
think. He thought, and at last definitely 
decided to write a postcard to Azulita, 
even though he couldn’t mail it. At 
least he could console himself by writ- 
ing it: 


The wind roared outside the tent, and 
the snowstorm kept rushing down the 
mountainside without anybody’s know- 
ing where it might be going to stop. That 
was when Button got his idea ready: to 
throw the postcard to the wind, and let 
the wind carry it to Azulita if it wished to 
do him this favor. Why shouldn’t the 
wind do this favor, since the boy trusted 
it so? 

Button wrote his card without the 
other hunters knowing anything about 
it. It was almost nighttime. He pasted 
a stamp on the card, tossed it out through 
a flap in the tent, and never saw it again. 

But everybody knows what a postcard 
is: a happy greeting from one person to 
another, a greeting from afar which 
comes almost through the air. Every- 
one receives postcards with joy, because 
they bring warm feelings from a friend 
far away. And that postcard, which 
Button had bought in a little town along 
the road, began to fly through the air 
like a bird. It was a beautiful card, with 
a nightingale painted on it, and a painted 
rose. At times, the wind blew it about 
like a little bird fluttering in a bad storm. 
But at other times the painted nightin- 
gale on the card got the best of the wind 
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The bear tiptoed behind Button and began to claw 
him, but the boy quickly turned with his knife 
and flew the card where it needed to go. 
So it wasn’t the windstorm which carried 
the card, but the card itself. It wanted 
to go back and be delivered like a regu- 
lar postcard, and it went along without 
a motor, taking advantage of the winds. 

All postcards want to arrive at their 
destinations, if only to see the joy with 
which they are received. But this poor 
card was so anxious to reach the hands 
of Azulita that it became tired from time 
to time and fell into the snow to rest. 
And when it felt the wind just strong 
enough and blowing toward the next 
town, the card let itself be lifted, and 

. . there fluttered the card, soon flying 
as if its painted nightingale could really 
fly too! 

Finally it reached a city which was 
still full of snow. And even though it 
tried six or seven times, helped by strong 
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gusts of wind, to slip into the slot in a 
mailbox, it just couldn’t do it. You can 
readily see how hard it would be for a 
mere piece of paper, blown about by the 
wind, to hit the target when the target 
was such a little slot in a box. 

Then the card fell to the ground. 
When it saw among the passers-by a lady 
who seemed to be a kind lady, it moved 
over to where she could see it. And 
even though it was hard for the lady to 
bend over because of the slippery ice and 
the very bulky overcoat she was wearing, 
she picked it up. She saw the joyous 
face of the nightingale, she read the card 
and understood that it carried news from 
a boy to his family, and tossed it into the 
box. She felt that she was helping a lot 
of people. 

How happy that postcard was to take 
the downhill trip from the mouth of the 
mailbox to its stomach! Now it was sure 
to reach its destination, guarded by mail- 
men all the way. The next day, indeed, 
it was in a mailsack on a dog sled. The 
day after that it rolled along in a train, in 
a new mailbag with thousands of com- 
panions. And when it told its story and 
its troubles to the other postcards and 
letters, they were very thrilled and lis- 
tened most eagerly. This card had been 








a hero; there was no doubt about that. 

Ding-a-ling! Ring! Ring! 

“Who's there?” called the Rompeta- 
cones family from inside their house. 

“The mailman,’ came the answer 
from the door. 

How happy was Azulita when she 
knew that news had come from Button, 
the bear hunter! 

She read Button’s message several 
times and looked at the pretty nightin- 
gale on the other side of the card. 

The nightingale’s face, too, beamed 
with pleasure and satisfaction. Azulita 
cut the painted bird out of the card, and 
built it a paper toy cage, so she could play 
at giving the bird food and drink. She 
even brought flowers to the cage, to make 
it look like a garden. Finally, since the 
bird had had such a cold time at the Pole, 
Azulita gathered some clean bits of 
woolen cloth from her sewing basket and 
made a nightingale’s blanket and a little 
nest that looked like a bed. 

Time passed; but after a while, But- 
ton and the rest of the hunting party 
came back from the snows with no less 





than ten polar bears for the new chil- 
dren’s zoos. 

Button dashed home at once to see his 
parents and his sister Azulita. And he 
gave her such a big hug that the fork in 
his hat almost fell out and stuck in the 
ground. But that didn’t matter because 
before very long Azulita would be sew- 
ing it back in his straw hat again. 

Afterwards his sister showed him the 
nightingale, which then did something it 
had never done before: it spread its 
wings and flapped them a little to show 
how pleased it was. 

Button and Azulita are going to keep 
that plucky bird for a long time, you may 
be sure. 

Now you have seen what happened to 
a postcard, only because it wanted to be 
what postcards always are: a happy and 
affectionate greeting from somebody far 
away. Today that postcard is a toy bird, 
living in a gilded cage. 

What strange things sometimes hap- 
pen! They seem to be only stories, but 
everything you've heard about this post- 
card-bird is true. 
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